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seems to be impressed with the idea that the principal cause of the 
war was the abolition agitation, and that if the abolitionists could 
only have been kept quiet there would have been no trouble. But 
the difficulty was, that the abolition agitation was part of the disease, 
and could not be arrested so long as the abolitionists believed that 
slavery was growing in power. Mr. Curtis endeavors to show that 
the " compromise measures " of 1850 were in reality in the interest 
of abolition ; but this is contrary to the belief of all those most in- 
terested in the matter at the time. These measures were regarded 
as, and actually were, a distinct Southern triumph ; they were a con- 
cession to the South in the interest of peace. They were, we have 
no doubt history will adjudge, a profound mistake, and, so far from 
retarding secession, they hastened it by convincing the South that 
no demands it could make would at the last be resisted. That it was 
an honest mistake on the part of Mr. Webster we do not question. 
So far as his fame is concerned, it rests on other foundations than the 
" compromise measures " of 1850 — foundations which are in no dan- 
ger of crumbling away, and will long outlast the quicksands of parti- 
san passion on which that of many of his detractors was erected. 



7. — Anthropology. By Dr. Paul Topinabd, with Preface by 
Prof. Paul Bboca. Translated by Robeet T. H. Baetley, 
M. D. London : Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. xvi.-548. 

This work was written for the " Bibliotheque des Sciences Con- 
temporains," and it fills a gap in the circle : for there was no suf- 
ficient r'emmk, of anthropology which should be, as Prof. Broca says 
in his preface, " at the same time a guide for students and a manual 
of reference for others." This book is made up, in due proportion, 
of the established facts and the theories, whether partly or fully 
established, that bear upon the wide range of subjects here dis- 
cussed. Bernard Palissy said, as quoted by M. Topinard : " I de- 
sire to measure the head in order directly to know its dimensions ; 
but the fact is, I can never be sure of my measurements." Since 
his time, however, this reproach has been removed. Scientists and 
travelers have made measurements upon nearly all the known races 
of men ; and the results of these observations, including many mill- 
ions of individuals, and elucidating the proportions of the human 
frame, its development, the characters of different human families 
and races, and their relations to the lower animals, have gathered 
themselves into the science known as anthropology. Of this great 
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body of research, Dr. Topinard here summarizes the results, gather- 
ing into moderate compass the averages of almost countless obser- 
vations — from those of the earlier anthropologists to the work of 
Prof. Gould, in which the measurements of more than a million 
American soldiers have been tabulated. The discussions have the 
interest that often attaches itself to minute specialties in science. 
Thus controversy turns upon such points, for instance, as whether 
the cubic contents of the skull are the most accurately determined 
by filling it with peas, with rice, with shot, with pearl-barley, with 
millet-seed, with sand, or with still other incongruous substances ; 
each one of which has its partisans among the facial angles. Again, 
there is a brisk competition for scientific favors ; besides that of 
Camper, which has enjoyed the most popularity among observers, 
there are also the angles of Geoffroy and Cuvier, of Jacquart, and 
of Cloquet, which latter M. Topinard prefers, and justly, before the 
others, because it posits " the most logical point," namely, the an- 
terior limit of the cranial cavity, for the superior extremity of the 
facial line. The only point recently disputed among anthropolo- 
gists, of which we remark the absence in this work, is one of the 
last, perhaps, which would ever occur as a profitable discussion to 
any one but a devotee of this science, namely, whether the index or 
the third finger is commonly the longer one — a question settled, we 
believe, after some controversy, in favor of the third finger. Among 
the more important averages here tabulated are those of the stature 
of different races and peoples ; upon which question the results of a 
vast amount of research are given at page 320. It is interesting to 
know that the Patagonians, after a hundred years' debate by scien- 
tists and navigators respecting their stature, retain the distinction 
assigned to them by Magalhaens, as the tallest of known races — 
Humboldt's claim of a yet greater stature for the Caribs of the 
Orinoco not having been substantiated ; while that of the Puelche 
Patagonian is confirmed by numerous and repeated modern observa- 
tions. It averages somewhat over 5 feet 10 inches (l m .781). Next 
follow the Polynesians, with an average height of 5 feet 9.6 inches ; 
that of the Scandinavians is 5 feet 7.7 inches ; of the English, 5 
feet 7.5 inches ; of the Belgians, 5 feet 6.5 inches ; of the Germans, 
5 feet 6.2 inches ; of the Russians, 5 feet 5.6 inches ; of the French, 
5 feet 5.2 inches ; while the list is closed by the Bosjesmans, with 
an average stature of but 4 feet 7.5 inches. Of about 1,100,000 
American soldiers, as stated by Prof. Gould, the average height 
was nearly 5 feet 7.5 inches ; and we may add, as a matter of per- 
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haps curious interest in this connection, that we have found the 
average stature of ninety Americans, who have heen distinguished 
in literature or in public life, to be 5 feet 10 inches. 

M. Topinard has given ample space to the description of physi- 
cal and physiological characters ; and the complex results that he 
has presented are classed and tabulated with the skill that distin- 
guishes the scientific work of the French. But we shall hardly ex- 
pect to get at the vital principles of anthropologic science by means 
of rule and compass. No method is more alluring, in physiologic 
studies, than this of accurate measurement and description ; none 
seems to promise more definite results, and yet none oftener disap- 
points the promise. For it is, after all, the life, and not the stature, 
or the weight, or the facial angles, that has a final meaning for the 
student ; it is rather the questions of the origin of the races of man, 
their essential distinctions, their ethnic, linguistic, historical char- 
acters, and how " the natural divisions of the human group " were 
produced, that finally concern the anthropologist. And M. Toj)i- 
nard, while making no claim as a discoverer in these matters, has 
served a most excellent purpose in putting before us the best results 
of research from Lamarck to Haeckel ; and also in reminding us 
that to the former discoverer belongs the first and chief honor of 
the theory of development. A German scientist, Oscar Schmidt, 
tells us the same thing in words which we will quote in preference 
to M. Topinard's, as being free from any suspicion of national preju- 
dice in favor of a compatriot. Schmidt says : " Lamarck first for- 
mulated the doctrine of descent. In 1804 he actually propounded 
all the propositions which Darwin has constructed afresh and more 
completely." When Lamarck said, in his " Philosophie Zoologique " 
(1809), " A species varies infinitely, and, considered as regards time, 
does not exist /" and, again, " La fonction fait Forffane," he spoke 
the words which were to unlock for our century the greater part of 
what it knows of life in its development and its transformations. 
And because he spoke them too early for their right understanding 
by his time — because, indeed, the chief glory of proving their truth 
has fallen to a later discoverer, scarcely less great than he — Charles 
Darwin — it is well that we should not forget in what mind that 
prolific seed thought of our time germinated ; and how, like the 
sower's seed in the parable, it fell on stony ground. 

We need hardly say that M. Topinard adopts the theories of 
Lamarck and of Darwin as regards the origin of the race and of 
species. The translator, Dr. Bartley, has, however, told us, in a 
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prefatory note, that as for himself, on the contrary, he retains, as a 
pupil of the illustrious Prichard, " an entire belief in the authen- 
ticity of the Mosaic records, which no sophistry on the part of the 
advocates of polygenism has been able to shake." We cannot be 
too thankful for this warning voice, made so clearly audible by the 
translator at the dangerous gate which he throws open. But those 
who enter will find interesting ground within, and intelligent guid- 
ance. It only remains to say that Dr. Bartley's translation, though 
quite devoid of charm in style, is made in the main with faithful- 
ness ; and the only sign of indolence about it is, that he has failed 
to reduce the metrical measurements of the original to English feet 
and inches. 

8. — Goethe's Poems. Translated in the Original Metres by Paul 

Dyrsen. New York : F. W. Christern. 1878. 12mo, pp. xx. 

-378. 

Of the twoscore volumes which make up, in the edition of 1840, 
the tale of Goethe's works, Mr. Dyrsen has translated, in the book 
that lies before us, the whole of the first, except a few pages, of the 
" Prophecies of Bakis," and also the " Rhymed Sayings " from the 
third volume. He has thus given us more of Goethe than what was 
given us, a few years ago, by the translators with whom he must 
stand comparison — Messrs. Aytoun and Martin, whose well-known 
versions included, as their chief contents, the " Poems in Antique 
Form," the " Ballads and Legends," and the " Songs and Lyrics." 
Mr. Dyrsen translates, besides these, the remarkable " Roman Ele- 
gies " and the " Venetian Epigrams," besides a number of pieces 
that the earlier translators passed over ; and he has attempted, and 
with fair success, what they thought hopeless, the " absolute pro- 
sodical reproduction " of the originals. The " Roman Elegies," they 
said in their preface, "the translators do not believe can be ren- 
dered, by any amount of labor and skill, into corresponding English 
measures with any assurance of success." But Mr. Dyrsen has 
handled them, if unequally (which it would take more space than is 
at our command to show), yet fluently and musically sometimes, as 
witness these lines : 

" Then of a sudden she drew a Roman five ; and before it, 
Quickly, a vertical dash ; then, being sure I had seen 
All I should, ran Jine into circle destroying the letters : 
But an indelible four burned and illumined my eye." — (p. 243.) 

On the other hand, he offers us too many hexameters, like the 
first of the following : 



